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English, here among us, and therefore more
natural to us ". They shared her cheerfulness, and
hoped that England had seen the last of per-
secution. They wanted peace at home and no
more foreign wars. An English father, and an
English mother, made them feel that foreign
influences had gone. They liked having a cheerful
young sovereign, though actually they did not
dream how remarkable a young woman she was.
Sometimes we can get a better idea of people
by taking the opinion of outsiders, and so if we
like to get another idea of what Queen Elizabeth
was as a person we can read what the ambassadors
of foreign countries said about her. These men
were specially chosen so that they might judge
the rulers to whose courts they were sent, and
their reports were meant to help their govern-
ments, almost in the way spies send information.
In one way these reports are amusing, for we can
notice how they change their tone. The early
ones are just what we might expect from clevei"
self-confident men, trained as politicians and
diplomats, writing back accounts of a young
woman whose birth they secretly despised, and
whom they did not expect to prove much of a
politician. A princess or a queen was to be con-
sidered, after all, chiefly in the same light as other
women; her place was "the home5', and her
chief importance would lie in the person she
married. So the ambassadors at first concentrated
their reports on her looks; that was the important